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ABSTRACT 

The school dropout problem among American Indian 
youths is severe and complicated by the heterogeneous nature of the 
population and its unique social, cultural, and political history. To 
investigate the educational experiences of high risk Navajo youths in 
the areas of language minority status, traditionalism, critical 
markers, distance to school, and future orientation, 24 adolescents 
(13 males, 11 females), representing three subgroups: high school 
dropouts (N«6); high school seniors with no future educational plans 
(N=9); and college bound high school seniors (N»9), were interviewed. 
Interview topics included family, school history, language profiles, 
socialization experiences, perceptions, future plans, and work 
history. School and community records were also obtained. An analysis 
of the results showed that students whose families encouraged the 
development of English appeared to be more likely to do well in 
school and to graduate. Successful youths came from moderate homes 
that valued many of the Navajo traditions while adhering to many 
modern notions. Dropouts perceived themselves as more contemporary. 
In studying critical markers, student record keeping was found to be 
lacking as students moved between schools, making identification and 
planning for "high risk" students difficult. Distance to school and 
transportation problems affected school attendance, motivation, and 
the ability to go to school and to keep up with school work. Finally, 
college bound students had concrete future goals and plans, while 
graduates had some future goals and plans. Dropouts had little future 
orientation and no plans to improve their unemployment status. (Case 
studies of the six dropouts present a qualitative picture of the 
research findings.) (BL) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report presents the findings from a small-scale exploratory case 
study of Navajo youth. In particular, the case study explored the 
problems faced by Navajo youth which may account for their exaggerated 
dropout rates from school. 

This case study contrasted the educational experiences of Navajo youth 
from similar "high risk 11 backgrounds who either dropped out of school, 
graduated with no future educational plans, or graduated and are bound 
for college. The study focused on five exploratory hypotheses and 
presents case studies which highlight the educational history of the 
Navajo dropouts in the study. In addition, the following analyses were 
carried out: 1) The influence of family language environment and 
language shift on school outcome; 2) the influence of traditionalism on 
school outcome; 3) the identification of critical markers in the school 
histories of Navajo youth; k) the impact of long distance traveling on 
school outcome; and, 5) the influence of students 1 orientation or plans 
for the future on their motivation to stay in school. 

On the issue of family language environment, the data suggested that 
language shift from predominantly Navajo-speaking to a bilingual 
environment may exert a positive influence on Navajo youth. The first 
language of most of the youth was Navajo and the Navajo language is 
maintained and used regularly at home and in the community by the study 
sample. Those students whose families also encouraged the development 
of Engl ish appeared to be more likely to do well in school and to 
graduate. Most college-bound students preserved their Navajo while at 
the same time acquiring fluency in English* 

"Traditionalism" was also investigated as a possible correlate of 
school outcome. Accordingly, would youth from more traditional homes 
be more likely to drop out of school? The data suggest that Navajo 
^youth in the present study may represent a generation in trasition from 
traditional customs and beliefs to a more contemporary lifestyle. 
Successful youth came from "moderate" homes that valued many of the old 
"Navajo ways" while adhering to many modern notions. Dropouts, on the 
orther hand, perceived themselves as more contemporary. It was 
speculated that perhaps the more contemporary youth had lost some of 
the stable character i st ics of Navajo life while making a more abrupt 
change to a contemporary non-Indian lifestyle. 

The next issue' investigated was the possibility of identifying critical 
markers in the educational histories of Navajo youth which could serve 
as signals of potential problems in later schooling. While some 
potential markers are suggested in the report, the major finding was 
that the "paper trail" on Navajo youth is very thin. Because of the 
many educational authorities which oversee American Indian education, 
American Indians have the opportunity to go to federally controlled 
schools, public schools on ahdl off the reservation, tribal ly controlled 
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schools, and private or parochial sc Student record keeping is 

not well coordinated nor is thertf an i 'ate transfer of records as a 
student moves from one kind of school , other. Therefore, it is 
difficult to use school records for pla g or diagnostic purposes, or 
to identify "at-risk" students early bei the cycle to drop out 
begins. 

The impact of distance to school on academic progress was also probed. 
Navajo youth often travel up to 1 40 miles a day to school. Some school 
authorities suggested that distance and transportation problems may 
exacerbate the educational difficulties < f Navajo youth. The evidence 
suggests that distance and transportation problems affected school 
attendance, motivation, and the ability to go to school and to keep up 
in school work. Suggestions are explored which may lessen some of the 
problems associated with long transportation to school. 

Finally, students 1 feelings of personal control or planning for the 
future was explored. In the current study, dropouts, graduates and 
college-bounds differed in their orientation towards the future. 
College-bound students had concrete plans for their future education 
and careers; graduates had some notions of their careers and had some 
plans for future training or experiences to improve their careers. 
Dropouts, in contrast, had vague notions of the future and had no plans 
to enhance their present status, which consisted largely of 
unemployment. Suggestions are offered which might assist dropouts to 
attach their actions to consequences such that they might learn 
personal control techniques that ideally result in better future 
planning. 
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I . BACKGROUND 



In 1970, Bernard Spolsky undertook a census of Navajo children 
born in 196^, collecting language information on approximately 80t of 
all the Navajo children in that age cohort. In 1982, 12 years later, 
this age cohort is about to graduate from high school. A small number 
of these youth who have either dropped out of school, graduated and are 
college-bound, or graduated but with no immediate plans to continue 
their education were selectively sampled for a case study. From this 
small case study, hypotheses can be generated and policy 
recommendations developed to enhance the educational progress of Navajo 
youth. 

* 

Statement of the Problem 

According to a recent analysis of research, children from 
non-English language backgrounds are "at-risk" of school failure in 
American schools (Steinberg, Blinde & Chan, 1982). Dropout rates for 
language minority populations may be three to five times greater than 
those for other youth. . Indeed, as the dropout rates for white and 
black youths have declined and become relatively stable, over the past 
decade, the dropout rates for Hispanics and Native Americans have 
slowly increased. 

Steinberg et al.'s (1982) analysis of extant research revealed 
several remarkable points. First, and perhaps most important, is that 
little is known about the characteristics and scope of the dropout 
problem among language minority youth. Few studies have been conducted 
on this population and fewer yet separate the influence of non-F.nglish 
language background status from other equally important factors such as 
socioeconomic status. While both of these factors contribute to 
placing a student in a "high risk" situation, existing evidence 
suggests that language background factors may be an independent 
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influence on school completion. Therefore, it would appear that an 
investigation of the characteristics and scope of the dropout problem 
among language minority youth would be warranted. 

Steinberg et al. also conclude that existing data show that the 
dropout problem among American Indian youth is severe, complex, and as 
yet insufficiently studied. Estimates of the number of Native American 
dropouts range from 28.6% to 60* of any age cohort depending on factors 
such as the definition of dropouts or the subgroup under investigation. 
Analysis of the educational progress of American Indian youth is 
complicated by the heterogenous nature of American Indian 
sub-populations and the unique social, cultural, and political history 
of American Indians in the United States. Some American Indians have 
retained their native language while others have not. While studies of 
one tribal group of American Indans may yield important general izable 
information, the unique characteristics and histories of individual 
tribal groups prevent the researcher from ascertaining features that 
can be identified with American Indians as a whole. 

The present case study focuses on the problems of Nava jo-speaking 
youth. This group of students shares many of the typical problems 
facing students from non-English speaking backgrounds in school. In 
addition, they face problems that emerge out of their unique Navajo 
heritage, vis-a-vis their social and cultural history. 

Navajos* constitute the largest native American tribe, 
representing over 160,000 persons. The Navajo tribal education 
department estimates that there are between 65,000 to 75,000 Navajo 



*For the purpose of this report we use the term Navajo to refer to 
the American Indian groups who often refer to themselves as Dine. 
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school age children. Recent analyses by Lopez (1982) suggest that 93% 
of all Navajos report Navajo as their mother tongue, this is Impres- 
sive considering that the language retention rate for all other Native 
American groups is only about 23%. Navajos continue to be a largely 
rural population residing in or around the Navajo Reservation, which 
straddles Arizona and New Mexico. The Navajo population is generally 
younger and has lower levels of education and socioeconomic status than 
the general population. The Navajo have a very strong cultural 
tradition and tribal government and the democratically elected tribal 
government has been a strong and active force for the Navajo people. 

The educational progress of Navajo youth has been of major concern 
to tribal leaders and educators for a long time. The formal education 
of Navajos began in the l860's when Congress assigned the 
responsibility for the education of American Indians to various 
religious groups (Thompson, 1975). This early form of education was 
designed to "civilize" and "Christianize" the Indian population. It is 
important to note that English was designated as the medium of 
instruction; Indian languages and cultural practices were excluded in 
these educational programs. 

Findings from the Indian Reorganization Act of 1834 and the Meriam 
Report of 1928 were to lead to the growth of on-reservat ion, federally 
funded day and boarding schools. Under the terms of the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act of 193 1 *, a gradual withdrawal of federal control over 
educational programs and other services to American Indians began. By 
1972, in accordance with the Indian Self-Determi nation and Educational 
Assistance Act, Indian tribes were able to play a sel f-determlnlng role 
the education of their children. Under the "638 option," for instance, 
those tribes that elect to operate in accordance with this clause 
exercise direct control over the content and processes of their 
schooling programs. Such directly controlled programs have also 
allowed the inclusion of Indian languages and culture in the 
instruction of American Indians. 
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According to Thompson ( 1975) 9 early attempts to educate the 
Navajos were met with considerable resistance* Part of this resistance 
was the result of the negative experiences that Navajos had encountered 
with federal agencies and personnel who often used force to fill the 
enrollments at boarding schools for Indians. The attempts to introduce 
a western mode of education to the Navajos also met with initial 
failure. Traditional Navajo education was based on modeling, 
observation, and hands-on learning. The classroom instruction that 
federal agents and Christian missionaries attempted to introduce were 
totally foreign to the Navajo people. In more recent times, however, 
the commitment to education among the Navajo has grown. According to 
former tribal chair Chee Dodge, M we have had a taste of education. We 
like the taste and we want more. 11 (Thompson, 1975, p. 28). 

A desire for more, and better, education Is a strong theme in 
current tribal policy. The Navajo Times , which Is the largest 
newspaper serving Native Americans, regularly reports on the 
achievements and. progress of Navajo youth. The tribal government also 
strongly supports its youth in acquiring post-secondary educational 
experiences and job training. The Navajo tribe supports its own 
schools and has one of the few tribal ly controlled community colleges 
in the United States. The tribe regularly budgets money for the 
support and welfare of children in boarding schools and to support 
Navajo students in college. Adult education has also been strongly 
supported by tribal leaders. Clearly, the modern Navajo community 
believes that the education of its youth is its single most important 
resource. 

Committment to education alone has proven not to be enough. The 
educational progress of Navajo youth is still not bright. With 70% of 
Navajo children entering school with no English or 1 Imi ted Engl I sh 
proficiency and the poverty level of Navajo families among the highest 
in the nation', it is. not surprising that between 28$ to 60% of Navajo 
youth do not complete high school. These rates, which are three to six 
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II. PROCEDURES 

The study was designed as a small scale field Investigation of 
Navajo youth in public school. Basic Information on the general 
characteristics of the community was collected from available public 
documents. Original data were collected from three sources: 1) 
Extensive Interviews with community experts on Navajo education and 
youth; 2) extensive interviews with selected Navajo youth; and 3) an 
analysis of available school records of the interviewed youth. After a 
brief description of the field site community, a description of the 
research procedures and instruments is presented. 

The Field Site 

This study was conducted in a small Southwestern city bordered by 
the Navajo Indian reservation. The public school system serves targe 
numbers of Navajos both residing "In town 11 and on the reservation. The 
city is a major economic draw in the area and is the focus of much of 
the economic activity for Navajos residing in and around the city 
limits. 

Approximately 40,000 individuals reside within the city limits. 
Thousands of other individuals in the surrounding area also rely on 
city services. The city serves as the county seat and the area hub for 
transportation, business, financial, and cultural activities for the 
surrounding area. 

The city Is served by two local daily newspapers and one weekly 
paper. It is the site of a major state university which serves as the 
center for much of the cultural activities in the area. In addition to 
the university and to other government related employment, the city and 
Its surrounding area are supported by a large lumbering industry and a 
significant tourist trade* 



The local public schools are organized into a unified K-1* system 
with a total enrollment of less than 10,000 students. American Indians 
(mostly Navajos) comprise about 15% of the student population. There 
are fourteen public elementary and Junior high schools; two high 
schools serve youth from the tenth to twelfth grades. The public 
schools service the western portion of the Navajo reservation and the 
numerous Navajos residing in town. An in-town dormitory is provided by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs for Navajo youth who reside in remote 
areas or who otherwise require living in the in-town facil I ties. 
According to a recent scudy, the median family income in the area is 
less than $15,000.00 (Beckhelm, , 1979) • 

Community Site Researchers 

Ethnic research, such as that conducted in this study, requires 
special procedures to ensure careful and reliable collection of 
information. One special procedure designed as part of the study was 
the recruitment and training of community-based site researchers. 

It is generally agreed that ethnic groups, such as Native 
Americans, Asians, and Hispanics, are "closed" to researchers who are 
not members of the community. While no research is available on the 
subject, research employing questionnaires, interviews, and other 
face-to-face encounters is thought to be more reliable if members of 
the target ethnic groups are used to collect the data. When conducting 
research on language minority populations, where English may not be the 
medium in which the interview or questionnaires are given, bilingual 
researchers are an absolute necessity. Finally, when conducting 
exploratory research in ethnic communities where very little is known, 
community-based researchers provide valuable insight during the 
preparation for data collection as well as during the analysis of the 
data. 
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All three of these conditions were present in this study of Navajo 
youth. While youth in general are often difficult subjects for 
interviews or questionnaires, Navajo youth are thought by many 
knowledgeable individuals to be particularly reticent in terms of 
revealing inside information to strangers. It was also likely that 
most of our target youth would be Navajo/Engllsh bi Unguals and often 
more comfortable revealing insider information in the Navajo language. 
It was also likely that discussions with parents would be conducted in 
the Navajo language. 

Relatively little is known about Navajo youth. Community-based 
Navajo researchers were the most likely experts in terms of providing 
insights and contributing to the analysis of our theoretically based 
and non-NavaJo culture bound interview schedules and hypotheses. 
Therefore, three highly experienced Navajo field workers were hired and 
trained during the course of the study. All three were Navajo women 
living in the target community. Each was college trained with 
extensive experience with school programs, Navajo youth, and community 
research. They were all fluently bilingual in Navajo and English. 

One community researcher focused her attention on the collection 
of school documents, school records, and interviews with school and 
community experts in Navajo education and/or youth. Two other 
community researchers focused their at?9Qlon on identifying youth 
within the target cohort, tracking selected students, and conducting 
youth interviews. All three researchers were extensively trained for 
their tasks and provided valuable feedback and criticism to NCBR based 
staff on potential research hypotheses, techniques, interview 
schedules, approach to the community and the school, and on coronunlty 
relations. 
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Selected Knowl edqeabl es 

The LMY literature review conducted by the NCBR (Steinberg et al . , 
1982) revealed that little is known about why some language minority 
youth drop out of school. With respect to Native American youth, and 
Navajo* in particular, the 1 Iterature is scant. We know little about 
them either before or after school entry, and even less about possible 
reasons for their early school -leaving. To help fill this gap, and in 
order to begin to develop preliminary hypotheses regarding Navajo youth 
and their educational experiences, we developed an interview guide for 
expert "knowl edgeabl es." Our field site staff used this guide to elicit 
some informed speculation from 17 individuals who through reputation 
were identified as being knowledgeable about education and/or Navajo 
youth in the case-study area. Those interviewed included high school 
counselors, communi ty youth workers, juvenile crime authorities, tribal 
leaders, and school officials. 

Selected Navajo Youth 

In order to speculate about factors which may influence the 
educational paths of Navajo youth, three contrast groups were selected. 
These groups represented Navajo youth who would graduate from high 
school in the spring of 1982 with plans to go to college 
(college-bounds); those who will graduate but have no immediate plans 
to* attend college (graduates); and those who dropped out of high school 
before graduation for reasons other than illness, and who are not 
enrolled in other formal education programs and have not received a 
Graduate Equivalent Diploma (GED). These three groups formed the 
contrast groups for the remainder of the study. The study was limited 
to Navajo students enrolled in the 9th grade in the fall of 1978. 
These students represent the senior class of 1982 which graduated at 
the time of the study. This cut-off date somewhat biases the sample 
selection in that Navajo youth who drop out before the 9th grade may 
not be represented in the sample pool. 
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School district records listing the enrolled Navajo population 
within the school district for 1978, 1979, 1980, and 1981 were 
obtained, as was the graduation list for the spring of 1982. Navajo 
students were spread over four Junior high schools for the 7th f 8th, 
and 9th grades, and two high schools for 10th, 11th and 12th grades. A 
special Indian counselor was available at each of the junior and senior 
high schools. These counselors were available to the researchers and 
examined each yearly census of Navajo students. 

Following the class of 1982 from their 9th grade year, we were 
able to determine which students continued normally in school, and 
which students were retained, transferred, or withdrew from school 
early. For the purpose of the current study, only normally continuing 
students and students who withdrew early were considered. From our 
analysis of school records, approximately 37* of the 1982 cohort 
available in the 9th grade will graduate, 20* dropped out early, and 
hl% transferred or were otherwise "lost. 11 

The total class of 1982 cohort was approximately 172 Navajo 
students. Of that number 14£, or 24 youths, were selected for 
interviews. Nine were identified as college-bound, nine were graduates 
with no plans to continue, and six were high school dropouts. It is 
Important to remember that our analysis is a cumulative estimate of 
school outcome, not a yearly calculation. Cumulative estimates may 
give a clearer picture of school outcome for any particular age cohort 
of youth, since youth who drop out early in their high school careers 
and who do not return are still considered a negative school outcome 
for the remainder of the educational history of that particular cohort. 
Further, considering that our analysis of this age cohort began in the 
9th grade and that the compulsory school requirements for the state in 
which are field site resides end at the completion of 8th grade, it is 
unknown how many youths drop out before the period of our analyses, 
this methodological difficulty presents limitations with regard to the 
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accuracy of our dropout estimates for the age cohort (which is likely 
to be an under-estlmate) and limits our speculation as to those youth 
who at least entered the 9th grade. 

Table 1 provides a summary of the basic characteristics of the 
youth sample. As evident in that Table, 13 males and 11 females were 
interviewed. Each of the subgroups were approxmately the same age: 
dropouts were 18.7 years old; graduates, 18.6; and col l egebounds, 18.3. 
All but two of the youth were born in or around the Navajo reservation. 
Two college-bound students were born outside the Immediate vicinity of 
the reservation (one In Tucson, one in Los Angeles). Thirteen reported 
Navajo as their first language, and eleven reported English as their 
first language. All but one student were bilingual In Navajo and 
English and reported that both languages were spoken in their homes and 
community. 

Place of residence during high school was thought to be a 
potential influence on the educational progress of Navajo youth. High 
school students could either live at home within the city area (in-town 
students), or on the reservation and ride the bus to school 
(reservation students); they could also, reside In the in-town 
dormitories provided and supervised by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
These three forms of residences are distributed among the youth 
interviewed and are reported in Table 1. In-town students living with 
their families at home went to either of the two available high 
schools; they lived an average of 1.9 miles from school. Dormitory 
residents went to the westside high school which. was approximately less 
than a mile from their dormitory. The average distance from school to 
their home was kl miles and ranged from 22 to 70 miles. Most dormitory 
youths returned home for weekends. Youths residing on the reservation 
were bused into town and enrolled in the eastside high school. The 
average distance for these students was 48 miles from school with a 
range from 42 to 67 miles. The duration of the bus ride for these 
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students was over an hour each way for most of the students with a 
significant increase in time during the winter months. 

Table 1: Summary of Sample Characteristics 



Place of residence 

Age First language during high school 

Group (in years) lales/Females Nava]o/Engl Ish Dorms/ In- town/bus 

Dropouts 18.7 k/2 3/3 2/2/2 

N-6 

Graduates 18. 6 6/3 6/3 3/2/4 

N-9 

College- 18.3 3/6 V5 3/V2 

bounds 
N«9 

Total 18.5 13/11 13/11 8/8/8 

sample 



Once a sample pool of students was Identified, the difficult task 
of locating students and obtaining permission to participate began. 
The community research staff went to great lengths to locate and 
contact potential interviewees for this study. Locating these students 
involved numerous trips to the reservation, often at distances over 175 
miles each way from town, often on vdirt roads. The purpose of these 
trips was to locate students, obtain informed consents, and conduct 
interviews. Many of the youths do not have telephones In their homes, 
so personal and repeated contacts were necessary in order to obtain 
these interviews. The massive task of completing these interviews 
would not have been accomplished without the persistent efforts of the 
community researchers. Approximately 100 youths were contacted or 
tracked by the field staff. This often Involved visits to relatives, 
neighbors and * —kplaces In an effort to solicit the youths 1 
participation* or to determine if he or she would be available for the 
study. Nearly all identified dropouts for the 1982 cohort were 
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contacted or determined to be unavailable (e.g., military service, 
moved out of state), and the final number of dropouts interviewed 
constitutes the total nuruber of youth available for interviewers from 
the class of 1982 cohort. 

The youths were from families with largely low socioeconomic 
status. Of the 48 parents, three were white collar workers, four were 
service workers, 13 were blue collar workers, one was in sales; 20 were 
unemployed, three were deceased, and no employment information was 
available on four parents. 

Data Col lection 

Four kinds of data were collected as part of this case study. 
These were school and community documents; interviews by 
"know) edgeab) es"; youth interviews, and student cumulative school 
records. A brief description of each is provided below. 

School and community documents . Through the efforts of field site 
staff, who were materially assisted by the school district, we obtained 
documents and information related to school district practices and 
procedures in the general areas of instruction, curriculum, grading, 
* isting, and attendance. In addition to this Information, we gathered 
school policy documents to help us interpret the interviews and student 
records. In the area of community documents, we gathered data on the 
general demographic characteristics of the area, the history of the 
school district, and the nature of Navajo experiences with various 
educational systems on and off the reservation over time. 

Interviews with "knowl edgeabl es." NCBR field staff conducted a 
series of interviews with experts on Navajo youth in the local field 
site area. Each interview was semi-structured and open-ended, tailored 
somewhat to the particular expertise of the person being interviewed. 
For instance, questions were modified if the interviewee was 
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knowledgeable about youth unemployment or outs ide-of -school training, 
and modified again for high school counselors. The purpose of the 
interviews was to gain Insight into potential reasons for the 
exaggerated dropout rate and school failure among American Indian youth 
and into what is or can be done to moderate this problem. Each 
interview lasted approximately one hour. 

Youth interviews. The youth interviews were semi -structured, 
opened-ended interviews. Topics for the interviews included the 
fol lowing: 

a. general demographics 

b. family background 

c. school history, including place of residence during periods of 
schooling , 

d. parent profiles and educational histories 

e. language profiles 

f. basic socialization experience 

g. perceptions of schooling 

h. future plans 

i. reasons for dropping out (if applicable) 
j. work history 

Student records . In addition to interviewing each youth, we 
analyzed his or her academic cumulative records: grades, test scores, 
attendance and teacher comments. Our analysis revealed that almost 
every record was incomplete with respect to at least some of these 
factors. In addition, the variety of educational experiences of Navajo 
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youth before entering public school (BIA boarding schools on the 
reservation, other federal schools, public schools on the reservation, 
and public schools in towns adjacent to the reservation) makes analysis 
of often non-comparable information quite difficult. 
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111. EXPLORATORY HYPOTHESES REGARDING NAVAJO DROPOUTS 

A number of exploratory hypotheses have beJn generated as a result 
of our review of literature and intensive interviews with experts 
knowledgeable about Navajo youths and dropouts. The analysis for the 
youth interviews focused on each of these hypotheses and explores the 
potential of each hypothesis in providing a better understanding of 
Navajo youth. The limits imposed by this case study, however, prevent 
absolute determination of the validity of each hypothesis, but can 
provide exploratory comment on each issue. 

Exploratory Hypothesis #1 : Language Minority Status 

Navajo youth from non-English language backgrounds drop out 
of school at higher rates than other Navajo youth. 

Non-English language background would appear to be a major 
characteristic of Navajo youth. Lopez (1982) reports that over 33% of 
all Navajos are from Navajo-speaklng backgrounds. Further, Spolsky 
(1970) reported that over 70$ of all Navajo children enter school with 
limited or no English proficiency, it is important to note that the 5 
year old Navajos interviewed by Spolsky in 1969 are from approximately 
the same age cohort as the youth interviewed in the present study. 
Sixty-six percent of the youth in our study reported Navajo as the 
language spoken before entering school. The remainder reported 
speaking English before entering school. Therefore, our sample would 
appear to approximate the survey sample drawn by Spolsky. Further, 
only one youth (a bilingual English/Spanish dropout) reported no 
experience with the Navajo language. Ninety-six percent of our sample 
came from backgrounds in which Navajo was spoken in the home. This 
approximates Lopez 1 population estimation. At the time of the 
interview, all youth reported speaking English well or very well. 
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Language background prior to the beginning of school was 
determined by a merging of two factors which included language spoken 
by the youth before entering school and language usually spoken at home 
before entering school. The youths could indicate English, Navajo or a 
combination of languages. Navajo dominant environments were determined 
to be those in which the Navajo language was prominent before entering 
school, while English dominant environments were those )n which the 
English language was prominent before entering school. Table 2 
presents the breakdown of students in these two categories. 



Table 2: Language Environment Before Entering School 



Lanquape Environment 


School Outcome 








Dropouts 
N-6 


Graduates 


Col 1 ege 
Bound 


Total 
Sample 
H-2k 


Navajo Dominant 


663; 


66% 


55% 


63* 


Engl ish Dominant 


33* 


33* 


45* 


373! 



As shown in Tab 1 e 2, most, of the sample came from Navajo language 
dominant environments before they entered school. While English was 
predominant for 37% of the sample, only one youth had no exposure to 
Navajo. It appears from the data presented in Table 2 that the 
language environments of the sample groups did not vary markedly and 
are quite similar to findings of other estimates (Spolsky, 1970; Lopez, 
1982). 

Since the youth in each of the three categories of school outcome 
had similar language environment characteristics before entering 
school , early childhood language environment may not be a determining 
factor of school outcome. Rather, . language environment during the 
school years and language shift (from Navajo to English) may be a 
determinant of school performance. P^i 
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Current language use was determined through a series of questions 
asking youth to indicate which language(s) they usually speak now; 
which language they usually speak at home, to their friends, and in the 
community; and their self-rating of proficiency in both Navajo and 
English. Three categories of students were determined: 1) Navajo 
dominant; 2) Navajo/Engl ish bilingual; and 3) English only. All youth 
by this time in their lives speak English, but some use Navajo and are 
in environments that promote Navajo, while others are not. A Navajo 
dominant youth was determined to be one who currently uses Navajo in 
most circumstances and rates his or her Navajq oral language abilities 

as "pretty well or very well. 11 A Navajo/Engl ish bilingual was 

i 

determined to be a youth who usually speaks both Navajo and English 
equally across situations and reports competence in both Navajo and 
English in the "pretty well to very well" range. An, Engl I sh-only 
student reported using only English in all situations and reported poor 
to no ability in the Navajo language. Table 3 reports on these three 
categories of students. 

Table 3: Current Language Use 



Language Environment School Outcome 

College Total 





Dropouts 
N-6 


Graduates 
N-9 


Bound 
N-9 


Sample 
N-24 


Navajo Dominant 


50% 


lit 


22* 


25* 


Navajo/Engl i sh Bilingual 


333! 


77* 


56* 


58* 


Engl ish Only 


17$ 


lit 


22* 


17* 



As can be seen from Table 3, Dropouts appear to be in environments 
in which Navajo is dominant much more so than other outcome groups. 
Graduates and College Bounds shift from Navajo dominant environments in 
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«ftt*9 «M9#MWi (ana table I) tiwi oriaed leeeeeec tetttnet during 
the We*, eefeeet eft period, feeth ta iaoHeh*enly envlreotents ware 
vaavh et» never enperteeeei the ftevaje lenjnoat end had ne f twenty In 
ieveje el*her In early childhood er In their youth. 

•f the teeth wh» reported tteoeje et the deal nan t, end aa*atl«at 
enly* teeeeeae In early ealldheed« four uere dropa u tt, tlx wera 
yeiaeteo, and flee «ere wll ^ lw mn * Of these ttoeoateu two drop 
t*t*« five y t mttl end three eoHoet bouodt reported c shift from a 

«0«th» 111 Hill llWf>l|l «MVlHMRMl tO OA tnflfth dOBinont ttftOOOg* 

enoErenjaie* far Dm parted between Mndareerten aad Men school. Thus, 
aaa aan ejneetet* t**t ehlft fraa a pro do olnnn tly Navajo l aagaafa 
mrimmam te a earn eeteneed eltlaeoat oavtr an on n t hat positive 
eeuactlone) effects. Mete farther thet relatively successful col logo 
toNMi t»o ea et t did oat flee ep their ttevaje teneueoo I a ordor to 
suffer* unit la teheet* They ttltl report treat reliance on and 

SOTpOVOnOO tnu WOVOJO lOM^MpO. 

the laf Inenc* of lonfuaot onvlronoont on oducotlonol outcona 
appears to jpa rtaat » bet uhy ten* youth owner tence o thlft free « Navajo 
nanlniM onvlronoont ta an tn$Uth dominant onvlronoont It not eloar. 
*ejrejNr» It ta oat tlaor If a ahlft In toneeepe onvlronoont directly 
laflaawaai etna** aataaaa ar la aadlatad ay athor factors. What 
iofteentet laafaaoo thlft and ufcat tha ta n p u a ps environment, In turn, 
«§» laflaanaa It «*I6I open ta aeeeuletlon. Othor exploratory 
aofatJataat oay halo llitaslaete tha speculation. 

"Traditional I snf* oofotlvoly Influences tchoot outeom. 

Traditional I oo can ho defined ot strong adherence to beliefs* 
content, teechlen* ar other cultural features handed down f oroat ty or 
infernally fraa ajanarotloo ta eeneretlen. In order to sustain a 
eel tore, foodoeaotal principal** hollefs or behaviors are passed fraa 
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adults to children. Traditionalism can be a positive socialization 
force within a community and a family, it can provide stability and 
coheslveness to one's social group. Traditionalism within small ethnic 
and cultural groups which are embedded in a larger social fabric, 
however, may be detrimental to an individual's development. Chan and 
Rueda (1979) suggested that minority youth often find themselves in 
conflict with school expectations which are more likely a product of 
culture conflict between the minority culture and school then a product 
of minority youth incompetence or socialization inadequacies of the 
home. 

One might speculate that as minority families adhere more and more 
to traditional values, beliefs, behaviors and the like, they will 
experience greater school conflict and, thus, negative school outcomes. 
Indeed i many of the experts interviewed concerning Navajo dropouts 
suggested traditionalism as a potential problem: Dropouts were seen as 
coming from more traditional or more "old-fashioned" Navajo homes; 
successful youth were predicted to come from more modern, forward- 
looking homes. 

Two indicators of traditionalism designed in the current study 
were language shift and ratings of traditionalism by the interviewees. 
As discussed in the previous section, language shift did seem to 
separate school outcome groups. One could speculate that remaining in 
a Navajo language environment would be associated with more 
conservative cultural attitudes. The data present in Table k are 
self-ratings of traditionalism, which appear to contradict the language 
shift indicator. 

As can be seen, dropouts report more often living in contemporary 
homes while college-bound students lived in moderate homes. 
Contemporary life styles were described by youth as having modern 
conveniences, new homes, and paying less attention to old traditions. 
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Table A: Ratings of Traditionalism 



Rating 


School Outcome 








Dropouts 
N-6 


Graduates 


Col 1 ege 
Bound 
N-9 


Total 
Sample 
N-24 


Contemporary 


50% 


33* 


11% 


29% 


Moderate 


33* 


22% 


66% 


41% 


Tradi tional 


16% 


22% 


22% 


16% 


Don't know 




22% 


22% 


13% 



Moderate families were described by the youth as a mixture of old 
traditions and new conveniences. Perhaps the moderate life style, more 
evident in the college-bound sample, is an indication of a blend 
between stable fami ly/NavaJo traditions with contemporary adjustments 
to living in modern America. One might speculate that contemporary 
life styles, which may mean the forfeiture of Navajo traditions, result 
in instability during the adjustment period or, in other words, a 
temporary normlessness which might negatively influence school outcome. 
These bold speculations must be viewed with great caution and require 
detailed study. Indeed, because of the preliminary nature of our data, 
differences in traditionalism ratings may be a function of research ' 
error alone. 

In any event, two indicators of traditionalism appear to be in 
conflict. While dropouts appear to maintain Navajo language environ- 
ments more than other youth, they also reported living in more 
contemporary homes. Almost all of the youth in our study began early 
childhood in Navajo-speaking homes. During the ensuing 18 years of 
their lives, Navajos, as a group, encouraged the transition from 
traditional reservation life to a more contemporary off-reservation 
life. The youth in our study can be considered the children of 
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transition. Is it possible that moderate transition, with its 
maintenance of some stable Navajo traditions, is more advantageous to 
the development of youth than an abrupt transition to a contemporary 
non-NavaJo life-style? While this speculation is intriguing, much 
further work must be completed. The relationship between tradition- 
alism and the educational and psychological development of Navajo youth 
warrants careful investigation. 

Exploratory Hypothesis #j : Critical Markers 

Critical markers can be Identified in the educational experiences 
of Navajo students which distinguish dropouts from graduates. 

The literature suggests that certain indicators in the educational 
paths of students can be identified which distinguishes dropouts from 
graduates. For instance, Lloyd (1978) reported that third grade 
reading and language achievement scores, grade-point average, measured 
IQ, and grade retention prior to third grade are excellent predictors 
of eventual high school dropout or graduate status. Bachman and his 
colleagues (Bachman, Green & Wirtanen, 1971; Bachman, O'Malley S 
Johnson, 1971) noted that students retained one grade are four times 
more likely to drop out than other students. Further, they reported 
that half the students with D averages drop out of school. The general 
high-risk characteristics of potential dropouts would include low 
reading and language achievement, low grades, grade retention, negative 
school attitudes or behavior, more likely to be absent or truant, more 
likely to be suspended or expelled, less likely to participate in 
extracurricular activities and have lower educational and career 
aspirations (see Steinberg et al . , 1982 v for a review). 

If critical markers can be identified, school personnel are in a 
better position to detect and intervene in problems when Identified. 
Early intervention may prove more efficient and effective if high-risk 
students can be adequately identified and monitored. Research on 
critical markers for language minority youth, however, is scant. No 
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research on the critical markers for American Indian students could be 
located. Therefore, the present case study examined student records 
and student recollections in order to outline potential markers for 
future research. 

The analysis of the educational history of Navajo youth presented 
a number of difficult challenges. First, like many other American 
Indian populations, Navajo students attended a variety of schools 
during their educational histories. Navajos have the option of 
attending public schools on and off the reservation, BIA boarding 
schools, federal schools on and off the reservation, and tribal ly 
controlled schools. These variations in school types lead to much 
confusion when attempting to analyze school records. Nearly all of the 
students were missing elementary school records. In their attempt to 
locate early school records, field site personnel contacted many of the 
non-public schools that the students attended. These tended to be 
small rural schools, and records were often no longer available. 
Further, student records were not routinely sent with the student to 
the next school . 

Next, because of the variety of school placement options for 
Navajos, the data that were available lacked comparability. Each 
school used different tests, labeled courses differently, and used 
different grading systems. Some encouraged and Included teacher 
comments, while others did not. 

Test scores . The most complete data available on the cohort of 
students in the case study begins with Junior high school student 
achievement test scores. All students enrolled in the target district 
during the 7th and 8th grades were administered the reading, language, 
and math sections of the Stanford Achievement Test. Stanine scores 
were reported and are summarized by group In Table 5* 
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Table 5: Average Stanine Scores by School Outcome Group 





Dropouts 


Graduates 


Col 1 ege Bound 


7th Grade Achievement 








Reading 


3.7 


3.25 


4.6 


Language 


4.4 


4.6 


4.8 


Math 


3-7 




c n 
5.0 


8th Grade Achievement 








Reading 


4.7 


4.8 


4.6 


Language 


4.3 


4.4 


5.0 


Math 


4.3 


5.0 


5.2 



In the seventh grade, the reading scores for dropouts were 
slightly higher than those for high school graduates; both were consid- 
erably lower than scores for college-bound youth (averages 3»7> 3»25, 
4.6 stanines, respectively). The language scores from the SAT adminis- 
trations were about the same across the three groups (4.4 for dropouts, 
4.6 for graduates, 4.8 for college-bound youth). However, seventh 
grade math scores appeared to separate the dropouts from the other 
students: The average score for dropouts was 3*7, compared to 4.5 and 
5-0 for graduates and college-bound youth. In the eighth grade, a 
similar pattern was evident: Reading and language scores did not vary 
a great deal; these were mostly below the 5th stanine, which the 
district uses as an indicator of minimum proficiency In its competency 
testing program. Reading scores averaged 4.7 for dropouts, 4«8 for 
graduates and 4.6 for college-bound youth. While language scores did 
not vary between dropouts and graduates, they did appear to separate 
collegebound youth from other youth (4*3, 4.4 and 5*0, respectively). 
The math scores at the eighth grade level again appeared to separate 
dropouts from other students (4.3 as compared to 5.0 and 5.2). 
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Grades . It was not possible to analyze student grades due in 
large part to incomplete data and non-comparability in grading 
practices. Navajos in our cohort attended a variety of educational 
settings during the! r educational experience before they entered public 
schools (BIA boarding schools, public schools on and off the 
reservation, federally controlled schools off the reservation and 
tribal ly controlled schools). In addition, once enrolled in the target 
schools under study, students were enrolled in different classes in the 
same subject area. For instance, English courses may be taken in the 
standard grade level English class, Engl i sh-as-a-second language class, 
vocational English, "Reading-Writing Laboratory, " or "English 
Improvement" course. Comparing grades across courses would not prove 
useful • 

Courses . Since grades prove not to be a valid method of course 
work comparison, an analysis of the kinds of courses taken by the 
cohort was conducted. All these student outcome groups took some 
vocational classes, work experience programs, and Engl i sh-as-a-second 
language (ESL) courses. While college-bound students tended to take 
more math courses, particularly advanced math courses, college-bound 
students and graduates studied typing, shop, machanical drawing, and 
on-the-job-trainlng courses. College-bound students tended to be 
enrolled more often in specific work-study programs and felt they 
received beneficial counseling and assistance from the program in their 
preparation for their post-high school life. Both college-bound 
students and graduates took courses related to their post-graduation 
goals (pre-col lege foundations or work-related courses), while dropouts 
often left school before they were eligible for courses more directly 
related to the post-high school experience. No evidence of rigid 
tracking policies were detected. 
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Transfer and absentee rates . Frequency of school transfers and 
absence rates were mentioned by several knowl edgeabl es as potential 
high risk markers of potential dropouts. In analyzing the number of 
transfers between schools for our sample of students, it did not appear 
that the frequency of school transfers distinguished the contrast 
groups. Transfer rates for the students ranged from a low of 2 to a 
high of 7- In general, it would be expected that students will at 
least experience three different schools: Elementary, junior high 
school and high school. Transfer rates greater than three would 
indicate some transience. Transfer rates for the three contrast groups 
were similar and moderate with an average of 4.5 for dropouts, 4.4 for 
graduates, and 4.1 for collegebound students. Unfortunately, no 
reliable information could be found in the student records or from 
student interviews which could illuminate why students transferred. It 
is more probable that the reasons for transferring, rather than simply 
the number of transfers, would be the significant predictor of school 
outcome. 

Absence from school is found to be correlated with academic 
success (see Steinberg et al., 1982). All dropouts in our sample 
reported good to very good attendance records in elementary school with 
unexcused absences increasing in high school. It appeared from our 
interviews that most absences at the elementary level were attributed 
to illness, but beginning at the junior high school level > lack of 
interest or "boredom 11 became the reason for absences. Many dropouts, 
on the other hand, reported missing entire weeks of school because of 
transportation problems from home to school or from home to the in-town 
dormitory, a point which we will elaborate later. Unlike dropouts and 
graduates, college-bound students reported low absence rates and 
reported enjoying school. Our analysis supports others (see Steinberg 
et al., 1982) who identify absence rates as an important marker of 
potential dropouts. Absence rates atone, however, are not useful. 
Rather, retrospective explanations of absences by the three contrast 
groups reveal that high absence rates for dropouts reflect a more . 
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fundamental lack of Interest or incentive to be in school, as compared 
to graduates or college-bound students. Therefore, while high absence 
rates should signal a warning of a potential school dropout problem, 
sound counseling the student regarding the benefits of staying In 
school should be undertaken. 

No further analysis of school records was undertaken. The lack of 
comparability in the student records did not allow for systematic 
retrospective analysis of grades, test scores, teacher comments, and 
other variables. This was quite disappointing in light of the 
project's goal to identify critical markers that could serve as early 
warning signals of potential dropouts. From the limited information 
available, Navajo youth in the three contrast groups proved to be more 
similar than different. , 

Summary . While college-bound students performed somewhat better 
than other students in math and language achievement, reading 
achievement was similar across all three groups. The mix of high 
school courses taken by the contrast groups did not indicate any overt 
tracking, except that college-bound students tended to enroll in 
advanced math courses while graduates tended to enrol 1 in work-study 
courses. The course histories of dropouts indicated that they often 
dropout of school prior to being eligible to enroll in work experience 
courses. In this regard, early school leaving did not allow the 
dropouts to benefit from courses most directly related to post-high 
school experiences. It is ironic that dropouts report high absence 
rates because of lack of interest or boredom, yet they had not advanced 
in their school careers enough to enroll in work experiences or other 
post-school relevant courses which are often found by students to be 
very interesting and directly relevant, perhaps the introduction of 
career oriented course work earlier in the school experience would 
provide some incentive to stay in school. 
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The question of critical markers remains unanswered. The 
limitations of the present study did not allow for a thorough 
restrospective analysis of the educational histories of the cohort. 
Further, Judging from the limited data gathered, the paper trail 
related to Navajo youth is quite thin. 

School records, when Judiciously maintained, offer key data which 
can facilitate the careful monitoring of high-risk populations, like 
Navajo students, and can provide school personnel with rich diagnostic 
information and early warning signals. Careful documentation of 

achievement and grades, schooll behavior, parent conferences, transfer 

! 

and absentee rates, and counselor contacts could provide important 
information possibly leading jto the early identification of high risk 
youth before they drop out. 

Further, because of the multiple school options available to 
American Indians, it would appear desirable for school authorities from 
the public schools, BIA schools, tribal 1y controlled schools, and other 
educational settings to establish cooperation between agencies to 
standardize the content and transfer of student records. Carefully 
documented and detailed student records could prove invaluable to 
counselors and other school staff charged with preventing school 
failure and early withdrawal. All efforts must be made to ensure that 
the school records of transferred students travel with the students to 
their new schools. 

Exploratory Hypothesis #4; Distance from School 

The distance that Navajo youth travel to school influences their 
school outcome. 

During the knowledgeable interviews many experts cited the long 
distances between the reservation and the high school as a potential 
problem leading to high dropout rates. Except for the in-town 
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students, many of the Navajo youth traveled distances up to 70 miles to 
get to their high school. 

As reported earlier, each of the three contrast groups Included 
youth who lived in-town, on the reservation, or In the In-town 
dormitory. Dormitory students lived an average of Wj miles from the 
dormitory, and most returned home for weekends. Youth traveling from 
the reservation to school each day lived an average of 48 miles from 
school, with a range of from 42 to 67 miles. 

Transportation and distance problems for all non-town youth were a 
major concern regardless of contrast group membership. Dormitory 
students rely on the school bus to transport them to and from school; 
the bus makes one trip to the dormitory on Sunday and returns to the 
reservation the following Friday. Students often reported missing a 
week of school at a time because they would miss the bus to the 
dormitory at the beginning of each week. 

While dormitory life was reported to be comfortable and fun, a few 
students, particularly dropouts, reported that the distraction* of town 
life had a detrimental effect on their school attendance and progress. 
Students, however, did report that dormitory life could exert a 
positive influence on school progress since local university students 
provided after school tutoring and the dormitory provided resource 
materials and physical space for completing homework. 

Students, making a dally trip to school face a diff icult 
transportation problem of a different sort. The bus ride from the 
reservation to school was an hour or more for many y out h. In addition, 
many youth reported walking long distances from thelrhomes to the bus 
stops. Our own observations of several of the bus stops indicate that 
the stops were merely designated pick-up points along the road with no 
shelter to protect students in bad weather, which includes snow and 
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sub-freezing temperatures. Parents fortunate to own cars often waited 
for the bus with their children in their cars during the winter months. 

Both knowledgeables and students complained that the long distance 
to school prevented many students from participating in after school 
activities or completing their homework. Students leave home quite 
early in order to arrive at school on time, and leave irrmediately after 
school in order to arrive home by late afternoon or early evening. Bad 
winter weather compounds the transportation difficulty. 

All three contrast groups faced distance problems. Non-town 
students in each group cited transportation as a problem. Non-town 
dropouts, however, cited distance and transportation as a major issue 
contributing to the!r decision to drop out. The "hassles 11 of having to 
get to the dormitory on time and having to leave their families on 
schooldays were contrasted to the potential benefits of dormitory life, 
which included food, lodging and clothing. Further, these dropouts 
cited the long bus rides and problems in "getting up in the morning" as 
leading to absenteeism and lose of interest. These youth also reported 
that the long distances prevented them from completing their homework, 
which contributed to their poor school performance. One knowledgeable 
suggested that some parents discouraged their children from going to 
school on cold winter days because of the necessity of waiting with the 
student at the bus stop. 

Distance to school tends to be a problem in any school system that 
encompasses rural areas. Distance to school has been a historical 
problem for Navajos, who have unti1_ recently been a nomadic population 
following their herds of sheep from one grazing area to another. 
Families in the present study were more stable than might have been 
expected in the past. Families largely lived in one home, no longer 
moving from area to area. Still, the distance to school and the 
difficulties accompanying the transportation of students exert a large 
negative force on high-risk students. 
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Clearly, many graduates and college-bound students suffered the 
same transportation problems as did the dropouts. Yet, graduates and 
college-bound students overcame the distance problem and continuing in 
school. While all three contrast groups mentioned distance and 
transportation as a problem, dropouts viewed transportation issues as a 
factor in their decision to drop out. 

Several dropouts reported doing quite well academically in 
elementary school, with performance diminishing in junior high and high 
school. Dropouts had difficulty keeping up in their school work and 
homework. As the students experienced more failure, they reported 
missing the bus more and complaining that the long bus rides left 
little time to complete their homework or to relax during the school 
year. Thus, it may be that for high-risk students, distance and 
transportation problems combine with achievement problems to form a 
vicious process leading to early withdrawal from school. 

Reasonable speculation would suggest that distance and. 
transportation problems serve as a tipping point or barrier for all 
non-town students. The positive incentives for school are so great for 
graduates and college bound students that distance, while a. "hassle, 11 
is overcome. For dropouts, the problems of distance and 
transportation, combined with. low incentives to continue in school, 
compound each other and lead to a decision to drop out. 

It appears reasonable that distance and transportation for all 
Navajo youth living on the reservation, regardless of their eventual 
school outcome, are a negative aspect of school life. Two recommenda- 
tions were suggested by the youth and knowledgeables regarding 
transportation. First, bus shelters should be installed to protect the 
youth during the winter month*. Shelters could ease the harsh 
conditions at the bus stops and free many parents from having to wait 
for the bus with their children. School officials, however, report 
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that shelters have been under discussion with parents in the past. 
Providing shelters may pose a security risk for the children and 
therefore must be monitored by school personnel or parent volunteers. 
Second, students traveling to school from the reservation should be 
provided time during the school day to complete their homework. Extra 
study time at school would ensure that students have the opportunity to 
complete their school work before traveling the long distance back to 
their homes. 

Exploratory Hypothesis ti$z Future Orientation 

Dropouts, graduates, and college-bound students differ in their 
orientation toward the future. 

A number of knowledgeables suggested that future orientation may 
distinguish dropouts from other Navajo youth. Specifically, they 
suggested that Navajo dropouts lack any plans for the future and did 
not connect their actions at school with post-school consequences such 
as future employment possibilities. 

Orientation toward the future may be conceptualized in 
psychological terms as an indicator of perceptions of personal 
causation; that is, more specific future plans indicate a perception 
that one's actions (e.g., plans) cause the outcome of events. Much 
psychological research have been conducted demonstrating the 
relationship between feeiings of personal responsibility for one's 
actions and academic achievement (see, e.g., Chan, 1978; deCharms, 
1972). It has been suggested that feelings of personal responsibility, 
or internal locus of control, leads to greater task persistence, better 
academic achievement, and sound mental health. On the other side, 
feelings that luck or external forces control future events lead to low 
motivation and inaction. Thus, students with specific plans for the 
future are more likely to bel I eve that it is their behavior or actions, 
that lead to the consequences in their lives, while students with no 
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pit** #*r two fwtwr* ore mi llktly to believe that th«!r effort* do 
*wt leod t» fvtwm c efttagu e oct t. 

I* the mrMt cat* study, youth were osked to doer 1 be th«lr plans 
for too next five yeert. At predicted, col logo-bound youth hid very 
specific flout for the next five yeert. in general , they planned to go 
to college end nod specific college Majors end pott-college professions 
4* tried. Credeetet bod toot notion of the futures etch plenned to work 
mi otped tbtt their wort-study exper lances Mould provide th* skills 
o o totto ry for full-tleo jobs. Neny groduetes plenned to go on to 
coasstolty col logos or vocational schools for oore Job trelnlng. Their 
plot** however, euro not ot specific es those given by collegebound 
students 

tV t» cats provide o thorp contrast to other Nevejo youth. Their 
future ploot wore tjulto vogue, neny dropped out of school to work, 
tot* only out dropout wes working full -tine end one worked pert-time. 
Wet* offced about the future, their plant wore vogue end the specifics 
e* their gee Is wore Molted to getting e Job that peld well. Dropouts 
dig eot define their career goels beyond ••working," end few hod eny 
ploot to advance tUIr Job oorketobl 1 1 ty. Sooe notion thet dropping 
out of school would be o disadvantage in Job hunting was not coupled 
w)tfc ooy ploot to rectify their circumstances. Many dropouts 
t^tr Matted o desire to finish school but had no concrete notion on how 
to otcejts llth thet goal. 

It would appear that free) the substance of the Interviews, drop- 
outs, e/eeVtttet end college-bound students did differ In their 
orientation or plots for the tutur; Dropouts hove reletlvely vague 
ploot for the future end do not seen to link current ectlons or plens 
with future consequences. This externa) perception of causation Is 
rotodleble through Intervention. Counselors end teechers owere of the 
potontlei hoiordt of externa} perceptions of ceusotlon cen help 
Students understand that actions lead to consequences, and planning 
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courses of action can Influence future outcomes. Counselors can help 
students plan their school careers and demonstrate that each step is 
linked to the next. Career counseling should include not only career 
opportunities but descriptions of pathways leading to careers. 
Finally, personal causation Is not developed suddenly in adolescence, 
but is a product of childhood socialization. Elementary school 
teachers should be encouraged to ensure that children link their 
actions with the consequences of their behavior. Teachers can 
encourage students to plan for the future and provide opportunities for 
student decision-making in learning opportunities. A number of authors 
have suggested how personal causation can be assured and remediated 
(see, Chan, 1978; deCharms, 1972). 

Summary 

The analyses in this section of the report focused on five 
exploratory hypotheses. First, the influence of family environment on 
school outcome was explored. It was found that almost all of the 
Navajo youth in the present study came from Navajo-speaklng 
backgrounds. While Navajo was the dominant home language In early 
childhood, many of the youth shifted to English by high school and 
reported excellent fluency in both languages. Indeed, the most 
successful students (college-bound graduates) were for the most part 
Navajo/ Engl i sh bllinguals. 

Next, the influence of traditionalism on school outcome was 
explored. Traditionalism did not appear to be a negative factor in our 
sample of youth. Indeed, dropouts appeared to be more contemporary 
than college-bound graduates. College-bound graduates reported living 
in moderate households which maintain some Navajo traditions while 
incorporating non-NavaJo life styles. 
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Third, critical markers could not be identified from the available 
data that could serve as early warning signals of potential dropouts. 
Some achievement differences were noted as well as absentee rates, but 
by and large the data to conduct a careful historical records analysis 
could not be located, given the limited resources of the project. 

Distance and transportation problems were found to contribute to 
the educational problems faced by Navajo youth. All students residing 
on the reservation, regardless of school outcome, reported distance to 
school and transportation problems as a negative incentive to go to 
school. Travel time interfered with school activities, homework time, 
and recreation time. 

Future orientation was the fifth exploratory hypothesis under 
investigation. Dropouts were found to be quite vague in their future 
plans and goals, while graduate and college-bound students had 
relatively concrete plans and goals for the future. The interpretation 
of the findings related to each of these hypotheses is discussed in 
Section V following a case history of each of the dropouts in our study 
in Section IV. 
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IV* CASE HISTORIES 

The following section presents a series of six brief case 
histories on the dropouts selected for this study. Each case history 
summarizes the youth's family background, language experience, and 
school experiences. Relevant information regarding why the youth chose 
to drop out of school early is also presented. The data for the case 
histories come from analyses of the intensive interviews with each 
youth. The names used in the case histories are pseudonyms. 

Case 1; Mary 

Mary is 18 years old and has lived on the Navajo reservation all 
her life. She was born on the reservation, as were her mother, father, 
three sisters and one brother. She is the second of five children. 
Mary describes her family as very traditional. Her family wears tradi- 
tional clothes and adheres to traditional customs. Her family speaks 
mostly Navajo, and although Mary is fluent in English, she usually 
speaks Navajo in most situations. 

Neither of Mary's parents attended school. Her older sister 
dropped out of school early and her younger siblings are still 
attending school. Mary reported that her family believes that the 
family should come before school and education. 

Throughout her school career, Mary's family did not receive a 
daily newspaper and Mary did not have a special place to study within 
the home. She did have access to a dictionary and other books. Her 
home had electricity and her family subscribed to some magazines. 

Mary did not remember anyone reading to her before she entered 
school. Her parents were not active in school affairs and never, 
according to Mary, visited the school for any reason. 
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Mary went to boarding school during her elementary school years. 
Living away from home during the school year, she returned to her home 
on some weekends, holidays, and summer. Thinking back to her 
elementary school days, she reported enjoying school a lot, but, unlike 
most youth, could not remember anything specific that she liked. Her 
elementary school attendance was reportedly very good, which Mary 
attributes to pressure from the boarding school staff to attend, rather 
than to her own personal incentive. She believes she was a fair 
student and learned a little during elementary school. 

As for junior high, Mary traveled from the reservation to town 
each day to attend the public school, which amounted to a total of 100 
miles a day round-trip. She also enjoyed junior high, but again could 
not recall anything specific she enjoyed. She reported attending often 
and being a fair student. 

Mary cited the long bus rides to school as a major problem leading 
to her early withdrawal. When it snowed, she would be absent from 
school quite frequently. She remembered that her counselors provided 
her help, but she felt her teachers and counselors did not have an 
interest in her. Mary dropped out of school during the ninth grade and 
has no plans for the future. She is presently unemployed and is just 
"hanging around. 11 

Case 2; John 

John had just celebrated his 20th birthday at the. time of the 
interview. He was born on the reservation and lived there all his 
life. John lives with his mother, who also was born and raised on the 
reservation. It was unclear who else lived with John and his mother. 
His mother had never attended school. 
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John describes his family as contemporary* They live In new 
housing and have all the modern conveniences. His mother believes that 
education is the most Important goal for John, but John reported that 
he had strong ideas about his own future and how ! he wanted to live his 
1 ife. 

Navajo was the first language spoken by John; he spoke no other 
language before he started school. He reports speaking both Navajo and 
English at home now and he reports being fluent in both languages. 

John attended boarding school through the 8th grade. The boarding 
school was well stocked with educational materials, but John reported 
that during elementary school, his home had no electricity, newspaper, 
and no special place to study. By junior high, John's family moved to 
their present home and had newspapers, magazines, books, and other 
school-like materials available. 

In the area of parent participation, John did not remember anyone 
reading to him before he started school. John did not recall if his 
parents participated in school activities nor did he remember them ever 
visiting school. 

In Junior high, John lived in the In-town dormitory. He liked the 
dormitory but often missed whole weeks of school because he would miss 
the bus back to the dormitory after a weekend at home. Hissing whole 
weeks of school placed him further and further behind. 

\ 

He rated himself a good student in elementary school and only a 
fair student in high school. He remembered taking ESL courses and a 
Navajo history class. He also remembered getting help from school 
administrators and local university tutors. He enjoyed sports and 
clubs at school and in the dormitory, but had problems with his 
homework. 
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Problems with homework were, In fact, cited as his major reasons 
for dropping out. He enjoyed new freedoms after acquiring a car, which 
also hurt his school work. He recognized the need to finish high 
school but dropped out during the 11th grade. He is currently 
unemployed and has no concrete plans for the future. 

Case 3: Fred 

At the time of the interview Fred was 19 years old. Fred was born 
on the reservation. During the first five years of his life, Fred 
lived with l)>s grandparents. He attend two different boarding schools 
for first and second grades, and stayed with his grandparents in the 
suniners and holidays. His grandfather died when he was in the third 
grade, after which Fred moved into town to live with his mother and 
stepfather. He attended two additional schools to complete his 
elementary school education and enrolled in hisjocal junior high 
school • 

Fred's mother and stepfather were also born on the reservation. 
His mother was 19 years old when Fred was born. She did not attend 
school and currently works as a maid/cook. Fred's stepfather graduated 
from high school and is currently a custodian. Fred does not know much 
about his natural father other than that he was Navajo. When asked for 
details about his father, Fred reported that he knew very little about 
him and did not care to know more. Fred also lives with a younger 
brother, sister and grandmother. Fred's younger brother also dropped 
out of school;. his grandmother is 93 years old and is a sheep herder 
and weaver. 

Navajo was and continues to be the primary language in Fred's 
home. When he entered school he spoke only Navajo.. At home, Navajo is 
the dominant language spoken between family members. At school, Fred 
reports speaking mainly English to his friends and teachers. He would 
like to speak Navajo at school, but finds that many people don't 
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understand It. He has even taught himself to read and write a little 
Navajo, which is unusual for even the most educated or traditional 
Navajos. 

Fred remembers his grandfather and stepfather reading or telling 
him stories as a child. These stories were both in English and in 
Navajo. His grandfather, in particular, told htm many stories about 
Navajo history and culture during his elementary, school year. His home 
had some books and magazines but no daily newspapers. A daily news- 
paper was asvailable fn his home during and after junior high school. 

In Fred's family schooling and education are strongly valued. His 
parents' ''dream 11 is for Fred to learn to read and write English and get 
a good job. Only his stepfather has completed high school, so Fred 
reports a great deal of encouragement to finish school. 

Fred's early elementary school years were spent in a boarding 
school that he describes as harsh and mean. He reported instances of 
beatings and verbal abuse by school staff. Coming into town and 
attending public school was seen as very positive and very enjoyable. 
He particularly enjoyed the stimulation of the city and what he 
describes as friendly teacher 

He enjoyed junior high re' ool and thought the teachers were 
interested in him and were * lpful. His grades weren't very good, 
however. In junior high scnool, he began to get into fights. He 
attended school regularly until his grades and school work started to 
decline. He felt embarrassed by his work and would "ditch" school when 
he had to take tests. His parents caught on to this behavior and began 
monitoring him more closely. 

Fred recalls one big event that prompted him to leave school 
early. During the tenth grade, he got into a fight with another boy at 
a party. He stayed out of school for two weeks because he was 
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embarrassed to face his friends. He fell behind in school and 
eventually dropped out. Fred wanted to return to school, but felt he 
would let everyone down, Including his principal and counselors, whom 
he viewed as supportive. He began participating with gangs and in 
minor juvenile crime activities. He was sent to Juvenile detention 
hall for a short period during the ninth grade. 

In addition to the fights, Fred missed school because he worked 
nights until 3:15 a.m. His part-time busboy job eventually lengthened 
to full-time work, which interfered with his school work. 

Fred believes that the school staff did all they could to keep hiir, 
in school, but that he let them down- He stated, "I'm the one who 
messed up . . . everyone was nice, but I changed. 11 Fred believed that 
he was too far behind in school to remain and the boys he fought with 
were still there to cause him trouble. After several weeks in the 
tenth grade he dropped out. He is presently unemployed and has no 
plans for the future. 

Case A; Joe 

Joe was 18 years old at the time of the interview. He was born m 
the reservation and lived with his aunt and uncle since he was two days 
old. He has been legally adopted by his aunt and uncle, whom he 
considers his "mother" and "father" and are reported as such here. 
Soon after his birth, his family moved into town. 

Joe's "mother" was also born on the reservation. She received her 
Graduate Equivalent Diploma (GED) and is currently working in a 
factory. His "father" is not Navajo. He is Mexican-American and 
speaks Spanish well. He works at a white collar job for the city. Joe 
also lives with an older "brother" who is a truck driver and two 
younger "sisters 1 . 1 sti 1 1 in school. 
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English and Spanish were the languages used in Joe's home when he 
was growing up. Very little Navajo was spoken, since his "father 11 
spoke only English and Spanish. Joe's first language was English and 
he reports no fluency in Navajo. English is the prjmary language used 
in his home. 

i 

While no special study area was available in his home, Joe 
reported having newspapers, books and other educational materials in 
his home. He recalls his ••mother 11 and "father" reading to him when he 
was a child. His mother used to help him with his homework. The 
family was described as non-traditional and contemporary in their 
living style and beliefs. 

Thinking back on his educational history, Joe enjoyed elementary 
school a fair amount. He particularly enjoyed physical activities but 
didn't like math. He attended school-regularly. The school was only a 
few blocks from his home. 

In junior high school Joe liked all the sports activities, but 
didn't like English composition. He believes he learned a fair amount. 
The contents of some of his courses were not of interest to him and he 
didn't like his teachers. He felt he did well in junior high school at 
first, but his performance began to decline. He felt he "couldn't 
relate" to his teachers or the courses. Joe also reports being placed 
in an English Navajo bilingual classroom even though he speaks no 
Navajo. 

Joe was retained in the 11th grade because he lacked the credits 
for promotion. After being retained, he didn't feel he needed school. 
He felt it was boring and routine. He also reported getting involved 
with drugs, which kept him too "high" to attend school. 
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Joe wanted to leave school to find a Job and take a break from 
school. He wanted earn his own money. He frequently missed school 
near the end of his school career, which placed him further and further 
behind. He was suspended a few times and dropped out of school during 
his second year in the 11th grade. At present, he is in a youth 
employment program, employed as a public grounds maintenance person for 
the city. 

Case 5* Shirley 

Shirley is 17 years old. She was born and raised on the 
reservation and currently lives on the reservation with her mother and 
father. Her mother finished the sixth grade; no information on the 
father's education was known by Shirley. Neither her mother nor her 
father are currently employed. Shirley has an older brother who did 
finish high school . 

Shirley attended several elementary schools, on the reservation. 
First, she lived with her parents and attended the local public school 
22 miles from her house. In the fourth grade she went to live with her 
older brother in a different area of the reservation. This was approx- 
imately 150 miles from her parents. She remained with her brother 
through junior high school and transferred to the in-town high school 
in the tenth grade. The high school was 67 miles one way from her 
home. 

Navajo was the primary language in Shirley's home. English was 
also spoken and Shirley reported being bilingual by the time she 
entered school. Presently, the languages spoken in her home are evenly 
divided between Navajo and English. 

During elementary school, Shirley reported not having many 
educational materials available to her, including newspapers, books, or 
magazines, nor did she have a special place to study. She does not 
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remember anyone ever reading to her before she started school. By 
junior high school, most of the educational materials generally found 
in homes were also found in her home. In addition, electricity was 
introduced to her home when she started Junior high. Shirley now rates 
her family as contemporary and non-trad i t icnal • 

Shirley enjoyed elementary school. She liked arts and crafts, but 
felt frustrated by math. She also enjoyed Junior high school very 
much, especially the sports activities. In both these settings she 
felt she learned a iot and had good teachers. 

By high school, her enjoyment tapered off to Just a fair rating. 
The long bus ride to shcool was seen as a problem. She claims the bus 
often didn't come or was late due to bad weather conditions. 

Shirley didn't remember anyone (including her parents, teachers, 
counselors and others around her), being particularly interested in her 
school progress. Her parents did participate in school activities 
often and they attended parent-teacher meetings. 

Shirley had a difficult time adjusting to high school. She didn't 
remember getting any special counseling or help. The bus ride to 
school was difficult for her and eventually combined with her feelings 
of alienation from school to cause her to drop out after the 1 1 th 
grade. Currently, she is unemployed and has no plans for the future. 

Case 6: Dan 

Dan was 18 years old at the time of the Interview. He was born on 
the reservation. He lives with his mother, father, three older 
brothers and three older sisters. His mother and father were also born 
on the reservation. His mother completed the third grade and is now 
unemployed. His father completed the eighth grade and is a retired 
lumberman. 
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Two brothers work in meat packing plants. One sister works in 
construction, while another works as a secretary. One brother and one 
sister are unemployed. 

English is the predominant language in Dan's home. Navajo is 
prominent, however, and is sometimes used by Dan when communicating 
with his parents and friends. 

Dan 1 s home environment included a daily newspaper, books, 
magazines, and other school -like materials. Dan also remembers his 
mother and father reading him fairy tales as a young child. 

Dan attended elementary school close to his home. Before entering 
public school, he attended a catholic preschool.. In Junior high school 
Dan enrolled in a boarding school not far from his home. In the ninth 
grade Dan attended a boarding high school which was 175 miles from 
home. For tenth grade, Dan enrolled in the in- town dormitory. On 
weekends he traveled 70 miles each way from school to home and back. 

Dan describes his home as modern or non-traditional. His mother 
and father valued education above all other concerns and wanted their 
children to finish school. He was often told by his parents that no 
education meant no jobs. 

In high school Dan reported that he often missed; school because he 
would not return to the dormitory on time. He would arrive late Monday 
rather than Sunday. He liked school and remembers receiving special 
help. He did remember getting Into trouble from time to time for what 
he describes as minor pranks like lighting fire crackers. 

Dan felt discouraged from continuing In school. He thought he 
lived too far from school and wanted to work to earn money for his 
family. He was absent too many jdays and was dropped by the school 
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district on a number of occasions for excessive unexcused absences. I 
was suspended from school in the tenth grade and reenrolled the 
following year. After repeating the 11th grade, Dan dropped out of 
school. Currently, he Is working part-time and has no concrete plans 
for the future. 
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V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This mm study of Navajo youth revcols severe 1 Important problams 
that wy M addressee oy school pel Icy-Mkers. Caution, however, mutt 
M enercJMd In tMt the design of the study oMt not allow for flrn or 
definitive tonclutlons. nether, the mm study methodology allows for 
cM ftrcll«iner> exploration of Informed hypotheses which reculre 
tenner eaamtnetlsn. With thlt caution in piece, It la reasonable to 
MOMloto about moral Important policy Issues. 

ynjoejt. It waul tf sppeer that aott of tha Navajo youth In tha 
pfOMOt study ha4 strong Navajo tonguege background* In aarly 
childhood. It should to race Mad that tha Navajo language continues to 
&e M lemertMt port of ¥ »Jo culture and llfa r styla and that over 93* 
of oil studants In tha study mm fro» Novojo-speektng backgrounds. 
These stoMote wM ooguIrM and usad English at ho**, however, appear 
to M Ims at-risk of dropping our of school than other youth. While 
■any of these students oolntelnM their Navejo languege skills end use 
Navajo In away » It wet Ions, English was also used In their hones end 
community setting** It would seen Important to encourege Navejo youth 
toaolnuln tM Navajo longuage while ot the sane time acquiring strong 
English competence. Such a bslence In longuage development would 
oomm the possibility that Navajo youth can adequately communicate 
wltMo their fanllr Md cultural community end et the sane time 
fwnctlM In school and In the larger society. 

Traditional! an . we found no evidence thet traditionalism or the 
OdhmrmuM M *^oid Nsvojo waya" Impoded the educational development of 
■ova Jo youth. Indeed, It waa found tMt dropouts reported living In 
contemporary families, while colleg e ho u nd students reported living In 
msdi r ite households which blond tredlttonel Nevejo values with modern 
oomtomporory standard. It waa suggested thet the generation of Navajo 
youth studied In the present Investigation represent hevejos In 
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transition from traditional Navajo life to modern Navajo life. Youth 
who experience a rapid transition from traditional to modern life 
styles may experience cultural normlessnessj that is, while their 
families relinquish old values, modern contemporary norms are not well 
integrated, on the other hand, Navajo youth who live in moderate 
households have the benefit of stable Navajo cultural values while at 
the same time experiencing the integration of new contemporary norms. 

If future studies bear out our speculation, than educators may 
help Navajo youth maintain Navajo values while also helping them obtain 
new values and behaviors. Educators would be required to learn about 
the Navajo way of life and establish close communications between them- 
selves and Navajo parents and community leaders. Children representing 
the generation of change require careful counseling and understanding. 

Critical markers . One disappointment in the present study was th* 
inability to establish critical markers that could lead to the early 
identification of high-risk Navajo youth. Limitations in the study 
resources and design presented an exhaustive search for and re-creation 

of student histories and records. 

• 

Our limited examination of student records confirmed the fact that 
high absenteeism in Junior and senior high school is an important 
warning sign of the potential early withdrawal of Other early warning 
signs may be the failure to complete homework and subsequently falling 
behind in coursework. Interestingly, academic achievement was not 
remarkably different Jmong the contrast groups except, perhaps, in the 
area of mathematics. It should be noted, however, that none of our 
sample, Including the college-bound students, met minimum standards set 
by the school district in reading and language achievement. 

An analysis of courses revealed that high school dropouts often 
leave school before they were eligible for H llfe relevant 11 courses such 
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as work-study programs and vocational training classes. School 
districts may choose to design some of these vocational oriented course 
for inclusion before the ninth grade. 

Finally, the major conclusion in the analysis of critical markers 
is that Judicious record keeping needs to be coordinated among the 
various authorities that control American Indian education. American 
Indians have the option of attending schools controlled by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the local public education agency, the tribal 
government, or private and religious organizations. Record keeping 
among these agencies should be coordinated and student records 
transferred automatically whenever a student transfers. With more 
coordinated record keeping, teachers and counselors responsible for the 
education of American Indian students would be able to coordinate the 
curriculum better, identify potential long-term educational problems, 
diagnosis problem patterns, and coordinate the educational planning and 
goals of these students more effectively. 

Distance . Distance from school and transportation problems 
encountered by Navajo youth appear to be a continuing problem for all 
youth residing on the reservation. Either the youth must leave home 
and live in the in-town dormitory during the school week, or the youth 
must travel long distances by bus daily to school. Dormitory life has 
certain advantages: Educational materials are guaranteed to be 
available and the youth from very low-income homes are provided food, 
clothing, and shelter. The disadvantages may be that the lack of 
family involvement and parental supervision not compensated for by 
generally competent staff relations and supervision may result in some 
youth being lured to in-town ■■attractions" detrimental to their 
development. 

For youth traveling each day to school from the reservation, two 
suggestions appear to be concrete and merit consideration. First, an 
examination of bus stops on the. reservation should be made to determine 
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the necessity for the construction of bus shelters. Would the install- 
ation of bus shelters Improve school attendance and provide additional 
incentive for students to continue in school? Would bus shelters 
lessen the burden and fear of parents during the cold winter months and 
lead them to encourage their children to attend school regardless of 
weather conditions? This point is particularly important since It was 
noted that Increased absenteeism is a marker for potential youth 
withdrawal and is most certainly related to a decline in school 
performance. 

Second, schools should consider providing reservation students 
with time during the school day to complete their homework. A common 
complaint among all bused students was the inadequate amount of time 
they had to complete their homework assignments. One could easily 
imagine the most motivated students working on their homework 
assignments during the long bus rides to and from school. It Is also 
reasonable to speculate that reading and concentrating on school 
working during the long bus ride is not the most conducive or rewarding 
atmosphere in which to learn. Therefore, it might be an advantage for 
both the potentially failing and the normally achieving student to have 
an opportunity to complete homework during school hours. By providing 
assistance to students to complete their homework, the schools could 
monitor student progress closely and assist the high-risk student from 
falling ''further and further behind." 

Future orientatio n. As predicted, student outcome was related to 
personal planning and orientation towards the future. College-bound 
graduates were found to have concrete plans for the future and realized 
that their plans and actions would lead to some future result. 
Graduates had somewhat less concrete plans but did have some notion 
that their actions would result In future jobs or lead to other 
results. Dropouts, on the other hand, were quite vague about their 
future plans; they seemed not to recognize that they must plan and act 
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on their plans to accomplish some goals. Dropouts had neither concrete 
plans nor concrete goals. 

This lack of future orientation evident among the dropouts may be 
symptomatic of a more underlying psychological or motivational 
difficulty. Dropouts do not appear to link their actions (or 
inactions) to the circumstances of their lives. Dropouts often left 
school in prder to work, yet only one held a full-time job after he 
left school, and only one worked part-time. Ail were vague about what 
they would do to improve their employabi 1 Ity but did recognize that 
dropping out of school would be a handicap. If these youth do not 
understand the relationship between their actions and the consequences 
or circumstances of their lives, then what motivates them to improve 
their abilities or prepared themselves for the future? This external 
orientation towards life, or the feeling that luck, fate, or others 
determines what happens in one's life, is associated with low 
motivation, low achievement, and poor mental health. 

Educators can assist students to link their actions to their 
consequences. Early in elementary school, teachers can help students 
understand that their efforts and persistence lead to positive 
outcomes. Academic tasks can be designed to demonstrate to children 
that their output leads to task completion. Teachers can also explain 
to students that their grades, achievements and accomplishments are not 
a matter of luck or of the teacher's kindness, but rather a product of 
the student's abilities and efforts. 

Junior and senior high school counselors can ensure that students 
become involved in their educational planning. Educational planning 
should have clear rationales and outcomes which the student understands 
and appreciates. College and vocational planning should help students 
understand that their futures are not a matter of luck or of natural 
ability but are a function of careful planning and hard work. Hard 
work, however, must be a reward independent of the quality of 
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the outcome. Teachers and counselors should not ignore the importance 
of a strong effort independent of a ''perfect paper 11 ; to discourage 
effort would lead to low motivation, lack of task persistence, and the 
feeling that one's behavior and effort is inconsequential, since 
ability or the teacher's judgement determine consequences. Students 
should be encouraged to work hard and be rewarded for working hard 
independent of the quality of the work accomplished. 

The last word . Finally, more questions arose during our 
investigation than we were able to answer. This small case study only 
illuminated some of the most superficial problems facing Navajo youth. 
The study did demonstrate the need for many more studies of Navajo 
youth and the educational programs in which they are a part. Future 
studies may focus on confirming or rejecting the speculation outlined 
in the current effort. Must more information on the relationship 
between language experience and school outcome is needed. The 
identification of critical markers to make early identification of 
high-risk youth is a important goal. To accomplish this goal, 
assistance must be provided to coordinate record keeping and determine 
what factors should be monitored. 

Much more information on the relationships between family 
socialization practices and educational experiences are required. Are 
Navajo fami ly social ization practices in conflict with the expectations 
of education? Can curriculum be developed and teachers trained to 
maximize Navajo learning characteristics in the classroom? 

Finally, the. psychological development of Navajo youth bears some 
future attention. Navajo youth are the generation in transition. 
Until recently the Navajo nation has remained somewhat isolated from 
the mainstream of American life. Now, however, with the industrial- 
ization of the Southwest and with modern tribal leadership, the Navajo 
nation is making great strides towards more contemporary life styles. 
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Many Navajos are living and working off the reservation and many Navajo 
youth are attending colleges and entering the full range of 
professions. What impact this transition will have on the generation 
in transition bears careful study. 
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